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* his e were ſo much looked 
upon as the Standards of fine Writing, 
that not only Poets, but Orators and Hi- 
ſtorians valued themſelves upon a cloſe 
Imitation of his Manner. Politicians and 
Philoſophers were fond of embelliſhing 
their Diſcourſes by Paſſages of his Poems, 
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and confirming their Sentiments by his 

Authority. This fine Kind of Praiſe, by 

Facts (if I may fay fo) rather than Words, 

is equally expreſſive of the higheſt Re- 

gard; and if Praiſe receives its Value 
from the Character of the Perſon that of- 

= fers! it, redounds more to his Honour than 
the elaborate Encomiums | of Gramma- 
; rians and Criticks. 


There 18 . like F Friendfhip 3 in 


the Reſpect we pay to the Memory of 
an admired Author. "Th not a bare 
Efteem ; tis a Tenderneſs, We natural- 
ly conceive Sentiments of Gratitude to- 
wards the great Man, that gives us at 
once ſo much Pleaſure and Improvement; 
and as we wiſh, ſo we are ready to be- 
 lieve him exempt from the common 
Failings and Imperfections of human 
Nature. If any Parts of his Works- lie 


more open to Exception, we endeavour, 


by ſtrong Colouring, to hide the Ble- 
miſhes not only from the Eyes of malig- 


nant Cenſors, but from our own; and are 


not 
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not willing to ſee any thing, that ſhall 
lefſen him in our Opinion. Mankind ſo 
rarely errs on the good-natur'd Side, and 
the Inclination this way is in itſelf ſo lau- 
dable, that one cannòt help being pleaſ- | 
ed with its Exceſſes. Fame is all the 
Portion the illuſtrious Dead have left 
them upon Earth; to defend their Cha- 


racers, either as Men, or as Authors, 


from the rude Attacks of paultry Scrib- 
lers, is no more than Juſtice to their 


Manes. The Infolente of a Son of Dul- 
neſs, aſſuming the Chair, and daring to 


cenſure What he is not capable of imitat- 
ing, naturally kindles a Zeal on the other 


Side. And if that carries a Defender be- 


yond the Bounds of cool judgment, and 


leads him to Praiſe, where he ſhould ex- 


cuſe, I own N think the Weakneſs 


amiable. 


However united Antiquity was in ac- 


knowledging the ſuperior Genius of Ho- 
mer, there were found ſome, whoſe igno- 


rant Pride gave them the Courage to con- 
1 tradict 


| when they would not allow any thing 
excellent, that was not contained in him. 


(6) 

tradict the univerſal Suffrage of Men of 
Senſe. And I am perſuaded ſome of the 

| beſt Critics, who engaged in his De- 
fence, were warm'd by the Oppoſition, 


Tis entertaining enough to ſee Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus, a very judicious Writer, 
gravely proving from Paſfages of the Jiad 
and Odyſſey, that Homer was Maſter of the 
whole Circle of Arts and Sciences: not only 
acquainted with all the Knowledge of his 
own Times, but with the Improvements of 
tj ſucceeding Ages, and that the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Principles of the moſt celebrated of 
t the Grecian Philoſophers, irreconcileable 
as they were to one another, were bor- 
rowed from his Poems, „ 


It was "wel obſerved. by an excellent 
Author, that the greateſt Geniuſes are li- 

able to the greateſt Errors, both in Writ- 
ing and action. Exquiſite Feelings, a 
lively Imagination, and the Reſult of both 
theſe, quick Paſſions, muſk of Courſe 


tranſ- 
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tranſport : a Poet into Fits of Enthuſiaſm, 


which render him for the Ti ime inca- 
pable of attending to the nice Rules of an 
uninſpired Criticiſm. To be always go- 
vernable is to be always cool. Horace's 
candid Maxim is more than a ſufficient 


Apology for all the Faults of that admir- 
able Author: = 


ve rum ads plura nitent in carmine, von 

ego paucts 
2 mnaculis, Juas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut Pumana parum cavit natur 4a — 


_ both e and ſoftens the Expre 1 
on, which we might otherwiſe have 
thought ſevere | 


— bonus dormitat Homerus, 


To : 3 | his : poetical Ga | 
then, we are not obliged to maintain the 
Propriety of | every Expreſſion, the Juſt- 
neſs of every Figure, or the exact De- 
pendence of every Circumſtance in his 
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Narratives. We may ſafely allow con- 
- ſiderable Slips in all; and give him the 


ſmall Share in the e of human 
Nature and Inadvertence, which even he 


Was Heir to, without endangering, or ſo 
much as leſſening his Reputation with 
| equitable Judges. 


But there is another heavy Charge 
bea n againſt him, which affects the 


Man, rather than the Poet. He i is ac- 
4 cus'd, ſays one of his Defenders, of 
« Contempt of the Deity; there are 
found ſcatter'd through both his Poems 
| « facrilegious Fables, full of Madneſs 
« and Rebellion againſt Heaven,” To 
break the F orce of this Objection, his 
Apologiſts among the Antients lay down 
this Principle, that all Homer's Fables are 
Allegories, which, according to the Man- 
ner of Inſtruction then in uſe, conceal'd 


ſome theological, moral, phyſical, or po- 
litical Truth “. They examine the moſt 
1 - nated; 
PY "Evpore-aah "Opipr « 4 % % V ver reise- 
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{#) 
noted of them by this Rule ; and ſay ſo 
many plauſible things, that they con- 
clude their favourite Poet fairly acquitted 

of a Charge, which they alledge had no 
other Foundation, than the Weakneſs 
and Ignorance of it's Authors. Tis no 
wonder an Apology, calculated to blunt 
the Edge of the moſt formidable Wea-- 
pon ever drawn againſt Homer, ſhould be 
readily embraced by all that wiſh'd well 
to his Reputation. — Allegory, like 
| Hieroglyphic, i is e ductile, and 
ſuſceptible of any Form a ſkilful Hand 
would work it into; ſo that it is the- 
_ fitteſt Matter i in the World both for the- 
bat th 0 a eee Reaſoner, 


and 


302 g1aboopes os apay dro. By ZroudTa here 
we are to underſtand Names of divine Perſons for Arts, 
Virtues, Vices, and the Parts of Nature, as appear; 
from the following Words: Eg auTA x) pen &pY 4 | 
dn *Aduve xtydlai, &c. Max. Tyr. Diff. 16. See 
alſo his 2gti Diſcourſe, wherein he endeavours to prove 
that the antient Poets differed from the Philoſophers only 
in the Form of Inſtruction, the A of the firſt being 
the ſame in Deſign with the Agyoz of the latter; with 
this Advantage, taat the Dreſs was more agreeable, 
ſtriking and venerable. 


10 

and the lively ps of a florid 
Declaimer. We can neither be ſurpriſed 
therefore if Men of Genius ſhould give a 
probable Air to their Interpretations, ſo as 
to pleaſe the Reader, and even perſuade 
him of their Juſtneſs; nor if the Effect 
of ſome of the moſt acute happen to laſt 
; longer upon the Mind than the Moment 

one is „n, them. 


gome of the moſt i ingenious of our mo- 
den Critics have adopted the ſame No- 
tion: and while they agree in the Prin- 
: ciple that the Fables are only Wrappers = 
of Sentiments, are divided, as their Pre- 
deceſſors alſo were, in its Application, ac- 
cording to their peculiar Diſpoſitions, Sen- 

dies, and Ways of thinking. Thoſe who 
are far gone in the abſtract Speculations of 
a myſtical kind of Devotion, are poſitive 

the vencrable old Bard means no more by 

the Names, Characters, and Actions of his 
ſeveral Deities, than to ſhadow out and 
Fm the Perfections of the One 
Supreme 


-t 119) 

Supreme Being; while others, perhaps 
diſguſted at the Extravagance of their 
piouſly- intended Dreams, chuſe to adapt 
their Interpretations of the ſame Stories 
to a freer kind of Philoſophy, and al- 
ledge, that under celeſtial Names, they 
preſent us only with the various Combi- 
nations of the Powers of Nature, and the 
Springs of Action in Men, without regard 
to the Influence of the Deity upon human 
Affairs. And tho' few will affirm the 
Rule to hold univerſally, yet when they 15 
attempt to put a Senſe upon ſingle Fables, 
which they often do, they give as great 
Scope to Invention, and uſe as great La- 
titude in the manner of explaining, as the 
moſt enthuſiaſtical Viſionary in this Way 

among the Antients. Maxims ſo ſtrong- 
ly aſſerted, with the Examples adduced to 
ſupport them, may very naturally miſlead 
an unwary Reader; for in a Queſtion of 
this Nature, paid one be agreeably 
entertained, he is not apt to be very ſolli- 
citous on which fide Truth es; and 
„ . 


gives an eaſy Aſſent, where beautiful Lan- 
guage and natural Deſcriptions are ſup- 
ported by a Shew of * and the 


Senſe of Ar. 


7 may therefore be bf: ſome Uſe, | 
or at leaſt no difagreeable Amuſement 
to one that has a Taſte for the Greek 
Poetry and Philoſophy, to conſider the 
Foundations of an Opinion, that ſeems to 
have obtained ſo much Credit in the 
learned World, and to examine a few of 


theſe philoſophical Comments, as a Spe- 
: cimen of-the reſt. 


It is not my Intention at preſent to 
conſider the Syſtem of the antient My- 
thology; how far the Principles deduced 
from thence were deſigned by the Fable- 
Framers, or how much the later Explica- 
tions may owe to the fertile Inventions of 
ingenious Men, in Ages of more general 
Learning, who endeavoured to change 
tle Opinions of their Countrymen with- 


out 
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out their perceiving it. My Views are 


confined to Homer's Fables, the moſt ex- 


travagant of which, according to the 


abovementioned Writers, contain ſome i im- 


portant Senſe, not to be penetrated by the 
| unlearned Reader. 


There are two Reaſons: which appear 


to me the ſtrongeſt Supports of this Opi- 
nion; the one drawn from the Character 
of Homer himſelf; the other from the 
Antiquity and Authority of his e - 
| pe? Commentators, 


For ihe 43 1 nts an it for a 


good general Rule, that as Nonſenſe and 
Folly are not among the pardonable Faults 
of a good Writer, wherever the literal 
Meaning is palpably abſurd, and ſhocking 


to common Senſe, a different Interpreta- | 


tion muſt be embraced, if the Words will 


bear it; and that if any Man ſtands en- 
titled to this candid Indulgence, it is Ho- 
mer, whoſe Capacity, and Learning too, 


according 


1 


E 


according to the Meaſure of his Times, 
Was as diſtinguiſhed as his Fire. 


Now 'tis not in one or two Places, but 


all through his Poems, that we find fabu- 
lous Narratives of the Agency of Gods 
and Dæmons, which are no more to be 
reconciled with the divine Genius of the 
Author, than they are with the firſt No- 
tions we conceive of a Deity. And ſince 
there is no other Way to clear him from 
the Imputation of a Credulity as impious 
as ſtupid, but to take them for Allego- 
ries; 'tis pretended we ought rather to 
receive ſuch Explications, tho' ſeemingly _ 
the moſt far-fetch'd, than allow ſo foul a a 
Stain to ſtick to him, + 


I don't ö 
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I | don t bans: whether Homer would 
have thought himſelf obliged to the Phi- 
loſophers and Critics, for the great Care : 
they take to vindicate his Piety ; for after 
all, the Queſtion ſeems to turn upon that 
ſingle Point. Bold Fiction is the very 
Soul of narrative Poetry ; ? and while we 
| confider him as a Poet, we are only con- 
cerned to find whether his Machines are 
right placed, probable and well conduct 
ed. Whatever the Perſons be, that are 
introduced, the general Rules for the Ma- 
nagement are pretty much the ſame 1 
Care is only to be taken, that the Action 
be agreeable to the Nature and Character 
of the Agent. Human Characters the 
Poet is at liberty to form with what Pro- 
portions of natural or moral Qualities he 
finds to anſwer his Purpoſe beſt; as long 
as he keeps cloſe to Nature, od preſents 
ſuch as may be found in real Life, that 
the Imitation may be juſt. When a di- 
_ vine Perſon appears, the Decorum is 
equally 


1 
1 
1 
* 
: 
| 


« &- Z | 
equally preſerved, 5 his Speeches and Acti- 


ons be agreeable to the Opinions the People 
have conceived of him. This! is the Dif- 


ference between moral and poetical 


Truth. That a Fable and Character be 


conſiſtent with the latter, is all the Poet i 18 


obliged to; and no more can ever be re- 
quired rd the Critic: 


"That Fine, ditt bot believe bil oi 


Fables, no body ever doubted. Whether 
he believed the Syſtem of Doctrines they 
are founded upon, is a different Queſtion, = 


and not eaſily, if at all determinable. The 


Prejudices of Education are ſtrong; and 5 
good Senſe and Learning are often em- 
| ployed to ſtrengthen, inſtead of examining 
them. But Homer had travelled into 


Egy/t, as Orpheus had done before him, 8 


And the Applications of the Uſages of 
that Country in their Theology makes it 


more than probable, neither of them be- 


lieved a Word of the Syſtem they em- 
: ployed o much Art to embelliſn. Tf 4 


Man 
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| Man happen to receive juſt ſo much 


Light, as to ſhew him the F al hood of 


the Principles held facred by his Coun- 
try, and wants the Means of diſcover- 


ing the Truth ; the natural Conſequence 
is Scepticiſm. Tis not improbable this 


was all the Divinity of theſe great Men, 


whoſe Wiſdom contributed fo much to 
civilize the Manners of Greece. And if 
they endeavoured to convey uſeful In- 85 
ſtructions, upon a Plan, which perhaps 
they had no Hopes of reaſoning the Vul- 
gar out of, their Caſe is the ſame with 
that of Minos, Lycurgus and Numa, who 


made uſe of ridiculous Opinions, eſtabliſh- 


ed by Preſcription, to deceive the igno- 
rant Multitude out of their n. and 


F ierceneſs. 


There are two Ends of Peer: to in- 


ſtruct and to entertain. The Religion of 
Greece, as deſcribed in Homer's Poems, 
was s yery well adapted to obtain the lat- 
ter; but we muſt aſeribe it to a peculiar 
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Dexterity and Happineſs of Genius, that 
he has found out a Way to deliver im- 


portant Leſſons on all the Duties of ſo- 
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cial Life from a Text fo vitious, which 
ſeemed even calculated to debauch the 
Morals. | 


-T his then I take to be the true State 
of the Cafe ; Homer adapted his Poems | 
to the Religion of his Country, and ſets 
the Gods to work, ſuch as he found them 7 

| prepared to his hand. If he himſelf did 


not believe them, that was reaſon enough 5 


: for his being ſo bold in his Fables; that 
they were believed by the common People | 
is enough to prove their Probability, and 
a0: juſtif y the Uſe of this violent Ma- 


chinery. 


II. The Hans of turn! ng all the 
: Play of his luxuriant Imagination into 
Allegory, it muſt be own'd, prevailed | 
pretty early among ſome of the beſt phi- 


5 loſophizing Critics. But it greatly leſſens 
the 
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the Weight of their Authority, that the 
moſt antient. of them lived at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance from Homer's Age, that in com- 
pariſon of him, they are even to be reck- 


oned among the Moderns. The unſettled 


and unquiet State of Greece, divided into 

a number of ſmall independent Sovereign- 
ties, by turns invading and invaded, the 
ſtronger diſpoſſeſſing the weaker, and 
then yielding themſelves to a more pow- 
erful Clan, allowed them but ſmall lei- 
ſure to attend to the Arts, that poliſh 
Life; much lefs to enquire into Subjects 
abſtract from Matter, and employ their 
Contemplations upon the Deity. Tis 
undoubtedly much eaſier to conceive the 
Principles of Natural Religion and Phi- 
loſophy in their firſt and naked Form, 
than concealed under the Veils of Alle- 
gory, which can ſcarce ever be removed, 
but by thoſe that underſtood them before, 


The Caſe is very different with regard to 


to Leſſons of Morals or Politics; ſuch 
Truths lying near to all Mankind, and 
„  there- | 
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therefore being eaſily diſcovered, and oain- 
ing great Advantage from the hiſtorical 
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Dreſs, which ſtrikes the Imagination and 


Paſſions, We have a remarkable Example 
of its mighty Influence upon undiſciplin- 
ed Minds in Menenius Agrippa' s admi- 
rable Fable of the Limbs and Belly, which 
put an End to a dangerous Diſſenſion be- 
tween the Ocders of the Roman Repub- 
lic. Here Experience in the Affairs of 
Life, joined to good Senſe, which was | 
always the ſame, and a very moderate = 
Degree of Fancy, were the only Qualifi- 
| cations neceſſary in the Teacher, Where- 
as in order to apply the fabulous Manner 
to the ſeveral Branches of Science, one 
muſt firſt be familiarly acquainted witn 
them all, and then ſearch deep for proper 


Images to expreſs chem. 


While Greece was in theſe Circumſtances, 
we hear of no body of any Eminence for 
Wiſdom there, who had not gone to ſome 
foreign Country to acquire it. The Dei- 


l „ 


N 
ties of Greece were adored before the 
Times of Homer, as appears by the Ge- | 
nealogies and traditional Stories handed 
down to him from ſeveral preceding 
= Ages. The Ground- work being laid, it 
was eaſy for Learning, aided by all the 
Powers of Harmony, to procure a Re- 
ception to ſome Egyptian Improvements, 
that added a venerable Air to their ſacred 
Hiſtory, and made it ſtill more apt to 
work upon weak Minds. 1 


By any thing that appears from the 
Hiſtory of Learning, many Generations 
| paſſed before any Sage attempted to re- 
fine upon theſe Fables, and teach our 
Poet a Language fo far from his Words. 
And as they don't ſo much as pretend to | 
draw their Materials either from antient 
Memoirs, or Tradition ; and ſupport their 
Interpretations only bo their own Pro- 
bability, that is, by the Colours they 
were able to put upon them 3 they can 
challenge no more Credit from us, than 
nn, * 
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chey bring of Evidence, which we are as 
much at Liberty to conſider ſcrupulouſly 
in the Mouth of an Antient as of a Mo- 


dern. They were indeed nearer to Ho- 1 


mer in Time; but there was a vaſt Chaos 


: between, which did not tranſmit one Ray . 
of Light to direct the * of theſe Al- 


legorizers. 5 


The Authority of their Interpretations 
; ſuffers beſides a great Diminution from 


the Variety of Turns given to the ſame 


Allegory by the beſt Writers in that Way. 
For an Inſtance of this we need look no 
farther than the Songs of the Syrens, thoſe | 
| miſchievous Charmers, that never failed 
to entice the Sailors, who came within : 
Reach of their melodious Sounds, to 
puſh i in their Ships amongſt Rocks, 1 50 
they were infallibly daſh'd to Pieces, 


Cicero will have our Poct to mean the 
Sweetneſs of intellectual Pleaſures, which 


make Men once engaged in a keen Pur- 
ſuit of 2 forget their Health and 
Affairs, 


Be og. . 


$7 
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Air and become inſenſible to the great- | 


| eſt Hardſhips, Labours, and Dangers * 
Dionyßus takes the Story for a Panegyric 


upon the Power of Muſic, which it re- 


quired all the Wiſdom and Conſtancy of 
Lues to reſiſt F. 1 Heraclitus tells us they 
were beautiful Harlots, who had charm- 
ing Voices, and were compleat Miſtreſſes 
of inſtrumental Muſic; ; upon whom their 
Lovers made Shipwreck of their For- 
tunes; which they had no ſooner done, 


than they were cruelly abandoned by their 
fair Seducers; and that for this Reaſon 


they were ſaid to have the Legs of Birds 1 
And Horace by joining the Rocks of the 
Syrens with the inchanting Cups of Circe, | 


ſeems to be of Opinion they were both ; 
F intended to ſignify the groſſeſt denſua- 


lity 1. 


* Fin. Bon. & Mal. „ 
+-Hom. Vita, p. 361. Ed. Gale, 
+ Heracl. de incredib. N®. * 


I Hor. Epiſt. J. 2. 
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Nor do the Abet appear to be 


more determined in their own Judgments, 
than they are conſiſtent with one ano- 
ther in their Explanations. I ſhall only 
take one Example of two ſerious Appli- 
cations of one merry Story by the ſame 
Author; which will at the fame time 
ſhew plainly enough what Lengths this 
whimſical Humour of — will 


ww» one, „ 


Venus, is fair "Wife of the PIN God, : 


was too ſenſible of the Value of her 
Charms to confine the Poſſeſſion of them 

to him alone. Mars, as remarkable for 

the Weakneſs of his Head, as for an ex- 4 
traordinary Strength of Limbs, always 
employed to the moſt miſchievous Pur- 1 
poſes, accepts the F avours of which ſhe 


was fo liberal, They did not manage 


their Intrigue with Addreſs enough to 


provenr a Diſcovery. Apollo ſees, and in- 
forms 


(257) 

forms honeſt Vulcan of the Violation of 
his Bed. The injured Huſband ſpreads 
his ſubtle Toils, which ſucceed ſo well, 
that he expoſed the Lovers to all Heaven, 

A loud Peal of Laughter is raiſed among 
the Gods. Vulcan's Reſentment was not 


ſoon ſatisfied. He detained them there, 


thinking a World of Shame no doubt, 
till Neptune, in Compaſſion 1 to their Suf- 
ferings, prevails with him to looſe the 


Bands. 


E one of . the moſt learned 


= and ſtrenuous Defenders of our Poet's 
=} Piety and Philoſophy, tells us, this Fable 


was a Fund of Calumny to the Syco- 
phants x. But tho it was ſung among 
the Pheacians, A luxurious, ſenſual, and 
lewd People, he can not ſuppoſe it poſ- 
| fible even for them to put an allegorical 
| Senſe upon it; which he finds it eaſy 
to do, and accordingly OO us two So- 
Es „ lutions: 
Heraclid. Allegor. p. 495. 


(626) 
lutions: the firſt profoundly philoſophical; 
that it ſeems to be an Aſſertion of the Doc- 
trine of Empedocles, the Sicilian Follower 
of Pythago- as, if he was not his Diſciple, 

that theWorld owed it's Order to Conten- 
tion and Friendſhip. Empedecles was a Poet, 


and made uſe of this figurative Expreſſion 
to ſignify the heterogeneous Nature of 


the Elements, which in the Beginning 


muſt have occaſioned univerſal War and 
| Confuſion, till a due Temperature of them 
all produced that Harmony, which is the | 
| Beauty and Stability of the Univerſe. 7. 
mer, ſays Heraclides, gives Contention 


the Name of Mars; and F riendſhip he 


calls Venus ; theſe he repreſents as origi- | 
nally at Vatlinte: and then mixing to- | 
gether 1 in triendly Union. The Gods, on 
that Event, with good Reaſon laugh, and 
rejoice to ſee their own Graces no longer 
_ jarring to the Deſtruction of all things, but 


in a State of Peace and Concord. And 


in 


0 > CO, * 


( 27 
in this Explanation he is followed by Dio- 


2 . 


But being perhaps ſenſible it might ap- 
pear a little ſtrain'd, eſpecially as Empe- . 
decles s Doctrine was not heard of till 


ſo many hundred Years after Homer's . 
Death, he adds another Solution, taken 


from common Life. It may be, he thinks, 
an allegorical Deſcription of the Myſtery 
of a Smith. Iron comes naturally enough 
under the Name of Mars, which is eaſily 
ſubdued by Vulcan ; for Fire having a 
much greater Power than Iron, quickly 
effeminates it's Hardneſs. But the Work- 
man can make nothing of that Metal 
without Venus: therefore he ſuppoſes, after 
he has made the Iron malleable by Fire, 
he finiſhes off his Work by what, in Al- 
luſion to the Name of the Goddeſs, he 
Calls oy Art Fes Neptune | is a probable 
: Agent 


* Vit. Hom. p. 328. 
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Agent to deliver Mars out of the Hands 
of Vulcan: for the red-hot Maſs taken 
out of the Furnace is dipt in Water, 
which quenches and Puts an End to its 
| fiery Eſtuation. 


It! is needleſs here to conſider, whether 
either of theſe Solutions is likely to be the 
true one ; or whether it might not be 

founded upon a Fact in the Egyptian 
Hiſtory related by Palephatus ?; or 

what elſe might be Homer's Deſign. All 
1 produced this Inſtance for, is to ſhew ny 
| how little Faith is due to the fineſt-ſpun 35 
Comments, when the fame Author can 
give an Air of Reaſon and Truth to va- 
rious Interpretations of the fame Fables, 
tho' ever ſo different from each other. 
If any Man will indulge the Wanton- 
neſs of Imagination, it might be no hard 

Taſk to invent ſeveral other Applications 

of the ſame Tale, equally Probable with : 

any of them, 


1 


1 Palæph. Fragm. de Ferri Inventore. 
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follow out their Plan, they were certain- 


ly in the right of it to make ſo many Di- 


ſtinctions, as they have done in the Na- 


ture of Fables. One divides them into 
theological, phyſical, animal, material, 
and of the mix'd Kind *. With ſo great 
Latitude a Man muſt be dull indeed, that 


cannot ſtrike ſomething probable out of 


any fabulous, or legendary Author what- 

| ever. And in the Ardor of Invention, | 
; it is no wonder if he become fond of his 
own Progeny, and perſuade himſelf his 
own Dreams are the very Thoughts of 
the Poet. A good Writer ſeldom fails to 
give a reſpectable Air to what he aſſerts; 
and his Character ſecures another OPS 
being laugh'd at, that follows where he 
leads, and ventures farther in the ſame 
dark Path; if he can but carry a Taper 
of the ſame Kind, which thall caſt a glim- 


mering, 


* Salluſt, de Diis & Mundo, Cap. 4. 


As our Allegorizers were reſolved to 
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mering, hoy Light upon Objects, ſo 


as to ſhew ſome Form, and perſuade the 


Reader to help out the reſt of the Piece by 
his own Fancy, and to ſee what he has 
tends to diſcover, 


If Homer intended his Poems for an it 
legorical Treatiſe of Diviaity, the greateſt 
of his Admirers muſt grant it to be a very 
abſtruſe one; eſpecially if we conſider 
the rude State of Greece at that Time: 
and there is no great Difference whether 
Fables have a Meaning not to be found 
out by the Reader, or no Meaning at 

WM 


Our modern Critics find an ag! ecable 


| Amuſement i in this Allegory-hunting, be- 
ide the Pleaſure of vindicating the good 
50 Senſe of a Poet, who will be admired as 
long as underſtood. The Philoſophers, 
the firſt Authors of the Method, ſeems 
to have had very different Views in it. 
Homer, in thoſe Days, was always the 
n firſt 
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THY: | 
firſt Book put into the Hands of Children, 
Their Veneration for this agrecable In- 
ſtructor would gather Strength as Yeats 
made them more capable to diſcern his 
= Beauties. Thus Homer, by giving all the 
= | Graces of Poetry to the Pagan Legends, 

by proper Diction, bold Fi igure, ani- 
mated Deſcription, grand Sentiments, 
and beautiful Similes, became the ſtrong- 


eſt Support of the abſurd Theology, up- 


on which they were founded. The Paſ- 
4 fions, as diſtinct from the Underſtand- 
- ing, are, if J may be allowed the Phraſe, 
the Senſes of the Soul. A few Verſes of 
this admirable Poet, repeated in all the 5 
expreſſive Harmony of their Sound, and 
addreſſed, as they are, to the Paſſions, 
could not fail to captivate the Mind in 
the moſt irreſiſtible Manner. They would 
| naturally divert from a ſcrupulous Atten- 


tion to the want of Evidence, and pre- 


3 vent the good Effect of an hundred Lec- 
tures of Philoſophy. The Philoſophers 

therefore were like to make but few Pro- 
ſelytes, 


Ss 
ſelytes, unleſs dike could contrive ſome way 
to weaken the Authority he had acquired 
over the Faith of their Countrymen. Ac- 
cordingly they ſeem to have attempted to 
bring him into Diſcredit, by directly at- 
tacking the Opinions delivered in his 
Fables, as abſurd and impious. Thus, 
if we may believe Diogenes Laertius ＋. 


Pythagoras in plain Terms laid him un- 


der the Laſh of the Furies for the irreli- 
gious things he uttered of the Gods; and 


Plato baniſhes him from his EY = 


wealth for the ſame Reaſon. Neither of 
theſe divine Men refuſed the Aſſiſtance 
of Homer's Writings, when they found 
| them to their purpoſe ; but as well as 
they Both were acquainted with the Me- 
thod of allegorizing, they ſaw it was not 
to be truſted in Points of that Delicacy 
and Importance, And when Philoſophy 
felt her Weakneſs in the Struggle with 

1 5 this Favourite of the Muſes, her next 
Courſe 


+ Vie. yet 


©. WJ 


Courſe was to explain the moſt violent of 
his Machines conſiſtently with the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion, As we have 
no Reaſon to depend upon the Accounts 
= the later Writers of Pythagoras's Life 
= give of his Lectures, we can't pretend to 
determine how far either he or his im- 
mediate Succeſſors carried this Method. 
We ſee however it had begun to prevail 
beſore Plato. But tho' he ſometimes 

makes uſe of it himſelf, he ſhews pretty | 


i HE plainly he had no Faith in it, by his 


damning theſe theological F ables in the 
Bulk, whether they were intended for. 
Allegories or not. He ſeems to doubt 
whether they had any concealed Mean- 


ing; but if they had, he thinks ſome off 


them abſolutely incapable of Senſes con- 
ſiſtent with juſt Notions of the Deity, or 
with the character of a good Man - 
W Hence 
0 That Plato! 8 COLT are july OLE ATE will be 
evident to any that reads what he ſays of Poetry in his 


Politics, The few following Exrats I think ſufficient 


) 


Hence we may fairly infer, that the 
Art of allegorizing had not acquired that 
Aſſurance i in his Time, which it attained: 
E ſome 
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ſome time after, when no body ſcrupled 
to ſtrain any of Homer's Fables to his 


= own Opinions. For with that Liberty it 


would have been no difficult Taſk to 
make them all favourable to the Cauſe 
of Truth, or whatever appeared Truth, 


= and ſo to convert the moſt formidable 


Enemy into the moſt uſeful Friend to 
his Scheme, by a proper ys in 
his Republic. 1 


If [the later Schools of the Philoſo- 
phers, that built upon his Foundations, 
puſhed it a much greater Length, we 
may attribute their Boldneſs to the Suc- 
| ceſs of their Lectures, that had diſpoſed 
all Men of Taſte, and a learned Edu- 
cation, to a Freedom of Thought and 


Enquiry. The Abſurdities of Paganiſm 


| could neither ſtand an Examination, nor 
admit of any other Apology, And when 
the Gentlemen were already reaſoned in- 
to Infidelity, the People were next to 
be taught to explain away their Preju- 
C 2 dices. 
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| dices. By this Method Homer was Rill 


allowed to continue the Standard. of the 
public Religion ; and the Divinities re- 


tained their Names, after their Power 
was deſtroyed, and indeed denied by all, 
burt the ignorant and ſuperſtitious Multi- 
| tude. And fo great Latitude it * 
that People might go to the Temples, i1 
compliance with the Cuſtoms of their 
Country, and offer Sacrifice too, with all 
the Reverence of a ſincere Devotion, to 


' Deities, whoſe Exiſtence TP" did 15 : 
1 | 


7 e ths: were in ee per- 
ſuaded of the Juſtneſs of their Applica- 3 
tions of his Fables, or only acted a Part, 9 
tis hard to ſay. For on the one hand. 
Men often work themſelves into the 
Belief of what they are fond of believ- 
ing; and on the other, theſe grave old 
Gentlemen made no ſcruple to advance 

Arguments to confirm popular Opinions 


directly oppoſite to What they taught ! in 
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18 for Colour. 
learned and ſceptical Age, does not fear 
the Charge of giving into the Abſurdity 
of the vulgar Creed, when he proceeds 

5 upon the ſame Plan of as, which 


L ( 1 
But be Ms as it will ; the Method was 


fir from being cotvertilty received, While 


ſome of the Philoſophers imagined they 
gained great Advantage to the peculiar 
Principles of their Sect by ſuch Interpre- 
tations, and exulted in their Succeſs; 


others laughed at their learned Pains, and 


. perſiſted to accuſe the Poets of corrupting 
the Notions of the People by low and vi- 
tious Characters of their Deities. The 
Hiſtorians find their Adventures real 
Facts, which they ſtrip of their poetical 
' Diſguiſe, and additional Circumſtances, 
and relate ſimply as handed down by an- 
tient Tradition. And where that fails, 
by comparing different Paſſages of the 
Poem, endeavour to ſeparate the eſſential 
| Parts of the Narrative from the ornamen- 


tal; the firſt mad take for Truth, the 
Virgil in the moſt 


= ET Kill 
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Rill formed the 6 of the loweſt of 
the Mob, and aſcribes the ſame Qualities 
and Paſſions to the Gods. As no body 

| pretends to reduce his Machinery to Al- 

legory, and Virgil is not the leſs eſteemed. 
for the Liberty he uſes in working up 
theſe crude Materials into a Poem, as 
beautiful, as they are irrational ; why 
why ſhould we ſuppoſe Homer did not 
take the ſame Licenſe with the Opt- 
nions that prevailed in his Time, when 
| Superſtition and Ignorance would diſ- 

5 poſe a much greater Number of People 

to receive them with Devotion? — Vir- 

gibs Practice too ſeems to make it pro- 
bable he did not conſider the Fables of his 

Predeceſſor as Allegories. One, that was 

fo fond of imitating every thing he found 


in him, could not have overlooked the i in- 


ſtructive Part, in which the Imitation had 
i been eaſy to a Genius, ſo happily cultivat- 


ed * correct Learning. 
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By what has been aid it appears pretty 


evident, firſt that Homer does not need 
the allegorical Method of Interpretation, 
to ſupport his Reputation as a Poet; 
and ſecondly, that the Antiquity of Ex- 


plications, the Deſign of which is ſo eaſily 


accounted for, and which were never uni- 
verſally admitted among the Philoſophers, 


is no Argument for their being intended 
; by Homer — | 


It may not 1 amiſs here to remind the 


Reader, that the Queſtion is not whether 
there be Allegories i in Homer. No Man, ; 
that has the ſmalleſt Acquaintance with 
that Divine Poet, can miſs to attend to 
the elegant Uſe he makes of the figurative 
Painting upon proper Occafions. Very 
beautiful ones are found in Virgil too. In 


ſhort, there is ſomething in it ſo agree- 


able to human Nature, that I dow t know 
but we ſhall find, that almoſt all the fine 
Writers 1 in every Age and Country have 


C. 4 taken 


%y 


TW) 
taken this way to illuſtrate ſome Truths, 


and intereſt the Paſſions in their favour. 
And the farther we go back into Antiqui- 


ty, the more frequently it occurs ; eſpe- 


cially where was any immediate Com- 
merce with the Orientals. But the Point 
in queſtion is, whether all his Fables of : 
the Nature and Agency of the Gods and Y 
inviſible Beings are to be reduced to the WW 


Severity of rt Truth. 
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If his! ingenious Advocates had: gone 9 
no farther than general Aſſertions, that 
every one of them have a Meaning, either 
drawn from undoubted Truth, or the Phi- 
loſophy of his Age ; the Reverence we | 
owe to their Capacities and Characters 
would have excuſed our giving them an | 
_ implicit Faith, had we been ignorant of 
the Circumſtances of Homer's Times, 
and of the Interval between him and his 4 
Interpreters. But as by the Accounts of 3 
Philoſophers and Hiſtorians we can plain- 1 
* diſcover that the moſt remote Antiquity 
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of Greece was overſpread with a Dark- 


neſs like that of the credulous Times of 


Monkiſh Superſtition ; ſo it is no Diſpa- 


ragement of their Wiſdom to fuppoſe 


them loſt and bewildered in their en 
into it. They had not wherewith to 


ſtrike a Light; they muſt create it“. 


And as they left us many of their Expli- 
cations of theſe Fables, the only way to 


judge of the Juſtneſs of their Method is 


\ 


10 conſſer the Examples they have left 
us of it; for if theſe appear ſtrain'd and 
| unnatural, it will render it highly pro- 


bable, to ſay no more, that ſo great an 
| Extenſion of Allegory was a pious Fraud, 


contrived to ſerve a Purpoſe, which might 

be in itſelf good and laudable ; for ſo it 

certainly would, if the People could be 
| undeceived by being deceived in a Trifle, 


which effectually prevented their ad- 
mitting the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary 
Truths. 


If 


» That the 8 of the Seele with ed to 
the State of . in their Country 1 in former Ages is 


not 


1 


If I were to enter into a full and parti- 
cular Diſcuſſion of this Matter, I ſhould 
be obliged to go through all the Action 
of the Liad and Odyſſey, and collect all 
the different Views given of the ſeveral 

Parts of the Machinery of each by his 
Moralizers; which would not only lead 
me beyond the Limits of this Eſſay, but 
prove a Taſk of infinite Labour, and ex- 

tremely little Uſe. Tis enough to my 

| preſent Purpoſe to confider, as a Speci- 
men, a few of the Comments of Herach- 
dies, in a Treatiſe he wrote to confute the 
Blaſphemers of Homer. It appears to have 
been compoſed when the Study of Philoſo- 
not at all exaggerated here, we may eaſily collect | from 

Thucydides, who honeſtly tells us, the Athenians them- 

ſelves in the Time of the Peloponneſian War knew little 

or nothing of the Expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ, one of 
the moſt important Revolutions of their State, and indeed 
the grand Æra of their Liberty, which happened about a 
hundred Years before. How can we ſuppoſe them able 

then, at a much greater Diſtance, to trace the obſcure 
Paths of Fable, and give a juſt Account of the Sentiments 
of their Poets, which were much leſs likely to engage 


the Attention of untutor'd Minds? See Thucyd. p. 7 
& Lib, 6. p. 215. Ed. Steph, e OY 


Ws» 


1 
1 


4 


phy, and particularly the Reputation of 
Plato, againſt whom he expreſſes great 
Bitterneſs, prevail'd over the poetical 


Taſte, and was like to bring our Bard in- 


to Diſcredit. I the rather chuſe to draw 
the Inſtances from him, that he is one of 
the moſt antient Apologiſts, has ſtudied 

5 Homer with Care, and defends him with 
Zeal; and that the principal things he 
advances have been repeated by many of 


the pa Writers on As fame Sub- : 


The 


Our Critics differ widely about the Date of this 
Piece. Dr. Gale obſerves, that ſeveral Parts of it are quot- 
ed by Euſtathius under the Name of Heraclitus. He muſt _ 
have lived after Eratoſhenes (who was born in the 126th 
Olympiad) as he quotes that Author. But I cannot think 
him ſo late as that Gentleman inclines to place him. 
However that be, tis ſufficient for us to know, that ſe- 
veral of theſe interpretations I examine paſs current with 
| ſome of the beſt Greek Writers, as well as the Moderns, 
are here drawn out to greater length, and ſet off to more 
Advantage than they are elſewhere. —-- — The reſt is 


not worth contending about. For whether he invented 


or borrowed them does not affect the Queſtion. I refer 
to the Pages of this Author, and the anonymous Life of 
Homer, now aſcribed to Dionyfius Halicarn. from Dr. 


Gale's Collection of Opuſcula Mythologica, FRAMES, & | 


= Ethica, printed at Amſterd. 1687. 


1 
1 

' 

.4 
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(4). 


The whole Weight of our Author's 
Defence of theſe theological Fictions reſts | 
upon one general Principle; that the 
Names of the Deities denote no more 


than the Elements, the Parts of the Uni- 
verſe, or the moral Qualities- of Men : 


and of conſequence, that the Actions of 
the Deities are the Effects of the Forces, 
and Powers of theſe, either in the origi- 

nal Conſtitution of Things, or in * ß 


about certain Events. 


| But before 1 proceed to examine how 85 
he adapts this Key to particular Fables, 1 


can't help obſerving, Firſt, That as the 


Deities are too numerous for his Diſtribu- 


tion of the Parts of the World, he varies 


their Denominations, ſo as to ſuit his 


Purpoſe. Jupiter, the ſupreme God, 
always the Ather, which poſſeſſes 50 
higheſt Place; and his Name Zebc, is ta- 


ken either 222 tyv, to live, as this is the 
principal Cauſe of the Life of Animals, or 
from 


"> 304 
5:4, 508 


—_— 


2 ties, at the Ratification of a Treaty, Juno 
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5 ( 45 ) 
from Leu, Fermentation, the Action of 
Fire; Juno is the lower Air; Neptune, 
the watery Element; Vulcan, earthly Fire, 
and faid to be lame, becauſe it wants the 
Supply of Wood for its Continuance, as 
one that i is lame cannot walk without a 


Staff, *'Tis. needleſs to mention more. 
The Quaintneſs of ſome of theſe Etymo- 
logies, tho' they may perhaps give a pro- 
bable Air to his Aſſertions with People, 
that look no farther than Similarity of 
Sounds, will be little regarded by any body 
that underſtands the Nature of Language, 
and the conſiderable Changes that hap- 
pen in it in a Courſe of Ages; tho' many 
of the Philoſophers were fond of that po- 
pular and weak Support. Now it hap- 
pens unluckily that theſe Names do not 
always agree with his Senſes of particular : 
Fables ; but on ſuch Occaſions ſome other 
Deity is introduced to occupy a Place, 
which was fill'd before. Thus in Aga- 


memnon”s Invocation of all the chief Dei- 


18 


( 46 ) 


is s joſtled out of her Diſtrict; and Pluto 
is made to ſignify the lower Air; and to 
ſupport that Invaſion, his Name deduced 
from Inviſibility, is quoted, as moſt pro- 


perly denoting the Air, which is totally 


dark, when not penetrated by the Rays | 
of the heavenly Orbs. Minerva is al- 
ways Prudence, fave upon one Occaſion, 
when ſhe muſt act as one of the Elements; 
and, to name no more, Neptune does not 
always hold his Place; for old Ocean and 
Tethys are put for his Element. This In- 
conſtancy, as it ſhews plainly how un- 
certain the whole Doctrine is; ſo it af- | 
fords a ſhrewd Preſumption the Hypo- 


theſis is only invented to ſerve a Purpoſe, 


and cannot be the Intention of the * 


thor. 


In the next Place, this Principle, were 
it admitted, would make the Intention of | 
Homer's Poems to eſtabliſh a Syſtem of 
Atheiſm ; for if the Elements have rang- 
ed endes 1 in their preſent Order, and 

pro- | 
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( 47 ) 

produce all the Changes we ſee made in 
the State of Things by their contingent 
Motions ; and if good and bad Fortune 


in private Life and the Affairs of N ations, 


is only determined by the State of the 


Elements, and moral Qualities; then ei- 
ther there is no God, which ſeems not 
obſcurely hinted by Jupiter, that is, the 
fiery Ether, being repreſented as the Su- 
preme; or he is entirely excluded from 
the Adminiſtration of the World. While 
at the ſame time nothing can be plainer, 


than that Homer every where inculcates 
: the higheſt Reverence for the Gods of his 


Country. In the very Entrance of the 


Tiad, he aſcribes the Anger of Achilles, 
with all it's deathful Conſequences, to the 
| Counſels of Jupiter; he is the Father of 
Gods and Men, poſſeſt of the higheſt. 
Wiſdom, as well as girt with Omnipo- 
tence, and pours down his Vengeance in 
dreadful Calamities upon Nations, that 


violate 


2 — — = . „ 
L g 5 ran v ts — - , 
1 * . FP — 4 - 
* 


40 
violate the Laws of Juſtice and Huma- | 
nity *. | 


And indeed, if there is any Principle 
plainly taught in Homer, it is the abſolute 
Dependence of Men upon the Gods. 
Every Turn of Fortune, Succeſs, Victory, 
Defeat, all are the Effects of the Delibe- 
rations, Decrees, and Actions of ſuperior 

Powers. Ulyſſes, Diomedes, Agamemnon, 

Achilles, Hector, make no conſiderable 
Motion, but under. the Protection, or by 
the Inſtinct of one or other of the Celeſti- 
als +. This, as well as every other Part 
of his Religion, contributes its Share to 
the Embelliſhmeat of his Poems. It gives 
a high Idea of his Heroes to merit the At- 
tention and Favour of the immortal Gods; 

and whenever any of them acts a Part 
unbecoming his Character, this ſecures 
his Reputation. If Ajax, equal to Achil- 
les in Strength and Courage, retires before 
Heclor, 


* Iliad. xvi. 384. 


T5 Cie. Nat. Deor um, iti. 1 


CE 
gt 


(ti) 


Hetlor, Jupiter ſtrikes him with Ter- 


ror. 


Laſtly, This Notion. is irreconcileable 
N with Homer's Accounts of the Motives, 
that operate with his Deities, the Ad- 


dreſſes made to them, and their Interpo- = 


fitions in anſwer to their Suppliants. 


Theſe Remarks are ſo obvious in the 


whole Tenour of his Fables, that it were 


an unneceſſary Labour to confirm them 
= from particular Incidents, which occur in 
a every Book; and ſome of them will of 
Courſe fall in my way again, in what 1 


have further to offer. 


It remains to 9 how our Allego- 


rizer applies this general Principle to par- 


ticular Caſes. And there is ſuch a Like- 


neſs in the Manner of reaſoning and con- 


jecturing in all the Mythological Writers, 
that two or three of his firſt Interpretati- 
On Ss oa 
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ons will be ſufficient to direct our Judg- 
ment t of the reſt. 


ſtands thus! in the Poet. 


Thebes, Among the Priſoners was the 
Daughter of Chryſes, : Prieſt of Apollo. 
The Army made a Preſent of her to their 

General in Chief, Agamemnon. Chryſes re- 
pairs to the Camp, with the Enfigns of his 
Prieſthood, and requeſts he may be allow d 
to purchaſe the Liberty of his Daughter. : 

The People, in reverence to his Charac- 

ter, ſecond his Petition. Agamemnon alone 

treats him with Contempt, bids him be- 1 
gone, and threatens, that if ever he found 
him there again, the ſacred Enſigns of the 

| Majeſty of his God ſhould not ſcreen him 
from his Anger. The Prieſt prays; ; Apol- 
Jo hears; and to revenge the Indignity of- 
fered him, deſcends with his Bow and 

| Quiver, His Arrows hiſs through the 
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He vegits with the firſt Fable, which 


4 l 


2 q: The Greeks had taken the City of. 
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Camp. Firſt the Dogs and Moles, then 


the Men fall in great Numbers. White 
arm'd Juno put it into the Heart of Achil. 
les to call an Aſſembly of the Princes, to 
enquire into the Cauſe of Apollb's Anger. 
He puts the Queſtion to Calchas, the moſt. 
learned of the Diviners; who diſcovers it. 
| Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel, But 
E the Lady, attended by Ulyſſes, is ſent | 
| back to her Father, who offers an Heca- 
tomb, and prays for the Removal of the 
Calamity. Apollo 13 pacified, the Plague 

| ceaſes, and the God ſends a fair Wind in 


the Morning, to convey | back his _— 
_ ants to their Sur. 


1 have related the Story at length, be- 
cauſe moſt of theſe Circumſtances a are re- 
fer d to in the Explication. 


Great Exception * taken to this 
0 Pig ſays my Author, that Apollo's 
0 Arrows, ſhot at random, made Ha- 
ce vock of the poor Greeks, who had 
1 D 2 „ been 


1 * _— 
— 4 _M_ of © 
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00 hebn \ guilty of no Crime. And ſo un- 
« juſt is his Wrath, that Agamemnon, the 
Author of the Indignity, feels no un- 
« common Share in the Calamity; but 
*«* thoſe very Men, who call'd aloud to 
* reverence the Prieſt, and take the prof- 
« fered Ranſom, theſe fell Victims to the 

* Obſtinacy | and Wickedneſs of their 
"= Leader *. 55 


His Anſwer to 8 e Objedtion i is in ſhort, 


| that « upon a ſtrict Enquiry into the 
e Truth concealed under Epic Fictions, 
1 he concluded, that this was not the 
« Anger of Apollb, but the Calamity of a 
« contagious Diſtemper, not ſent by a 
* Deity, but ariſing from accidental 
« Cauſes, and ſweeping off great Multi- 
= tudes, : as it t often bappens! in all 11 Ages g. 8 


For Proof be Grit thiews ar forms length 
that Apollo is the Sun; ; ſecondly, that peſti- 
lential 


Heraclid. Alleg p 415. p. 416. 


TI 1 
lential Diſtempers owe their Origin to 
morbifie Exhalations drawn up from the 


Earth by the Sun, in the Summer-time ; 


and that the Action of the Thad is laid ; 
at that Seaſon of the Year, he col- 


| Jets from ſeveral Circumſtances of the 
: Story; and that Homer attributes ſudden 
1 Deaths to the Agency of Apollo. 


When theſe Particulars are made out, 


he ſets forth his Argument in its full 


Strength. If, ſays he, the Seaſon is 


4 allowed to be Summer, and Diſeaſes 
« are formed at that Time of the Vear . 
« and Apollo has the Direction of conta- 
cc gious Diſtempers; what remains, but 


« to conclude, that what happened was 


not from the Wrath of the God, but a 


8 Conſequence of the accidental State of : 
6. the Air &.“ e 


ß,, 
* Heraclid. Alleg. p. 424. 


Tie) 


He further confirms his own Opinion 


from Herodicus +, who with ſtrong 


© Probability aſſerts, that the Greeks did 


* not ſpend the whole ten Years before 


ec © T7oy Th but came thither about the 


1 Time limited by Fate for its Fall. For 


it would - have been abſurd, as they 


ce knew the Prediction of Calchas, that 
& they. ſhould take it on the tentn 4 
"06 Year, and not before, to paſs ſo many 9 
"6 Years i in Indolence, to no purpoſe. But 


e jt is likely, that in the intermediate 


* Space they fail d up and down the 
7:06 Coaſt of Alia, 1a, exerciſed. the Army ian 
War, and enriched i it with Spoils ; and 
„ in the Beginning of the tenth Vear, in 

* which Fate had determined the City 
« ſhould be taken, all their Forces were 
0 drawn together before it; that the 
"8 Grounds they encamped in being low 


cc and 


+ This Author is loſt ; and I don't remember to have 


met with the Title of any thing of his; perhaps it may be 
that Herodicus, a Phyſician, Brother of Gorges, men- 


tioned by Flato 1 in ſeveral Places. 
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1 
and fenny, when the Summer came on, 
« the Plague broke out 4. 


An Hiſtorian, whoſe Buſineſs is to re- 


late Facts, might reaſon in this Manner 
with a good deal of Propriety, as the moſt 
antient Greek Hiſtorian does upon other 
Parts of both theſe Poems*, But we 
muſt remember, that we are not enquir- 
ing into the Matter of Fact, the Founda- 
tion, upon which ſo ſtupendous a Struc- 
ture is raiſed, but the Machinery employ- | 
ed by the Poet. In this View, if it be 
an Hiſtory, the Muſe, who inſpires him, | 
is the Hiſtorian, and relates things con- 
coeal'd from mortal Sight; unfolds the 
ſecret Counſels and Reſolutions of the 
- Deities, and the Uſe they made of Men 
to accompliſh their Purpoſes. What lies 
before us then is the Fable itſelf, and all 
it's Circumſtances. 


D4 - £7 -< Mow 


E: Heracl. ubi "Sag 
* Herodot, Lib. 2. cap. 116. & ſeq. 
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Now in this Light, the Reaſoning does 
not ſeem at all concluſive. Apollo, or the 
Sun, raiſes morbific Exhalations from the 

Earth, and cauſes Plagues in the Summer 

Time ; the Plague in the Grecian Camp 
- happened in Summer; therefore the 
Plague was accidental, and not inflicted 
by the Deity. For his fine philoſophical 
Chain is broke to Pieces, if Apollo was be- 
lieved not the Globe of the Sun itſelf, but 

a Deity that directed it's Motions and Ef- 

feds, and was at Liberty beſides to exert 
his Power in ways, which had no Con- 


nection with his Regency of the Sun. 


And that the Greeks looked upon him as 
an intelligent and free Agent, will, I think, 
hardly be denied by any body, that is but 
a little acquainted with their Hiſtory. We 
may admit therefore that the Plague was 
raiſed by the Sun, and at the ſickly Time 
of the Year too; and ſuppoſe notwith- 
ſanding, that as the ſame Effect does not 
follow from his Influences, the Dzmen, 


ee 5 
who preſides over his Motions, might act 


in his proper Sphere, when he made the 
Greeks feel the Weight of his Reſentment, 
for the Contempt offer'd him in the Per- 
ſon of his Prieſt. Let Apollo ſignify the 
Intelli ligence of the Sun, and ſuppoſe him 
out of Humour on the Occaſion men- 
tioned, which is agreeable enough to the 
Character of his Godſhip elſewhere, and 


he can't make uſe of more proper Arms 


for the Puniſhment of Men, than thoſe 
very Rays he i is * with. 


The 8 IF the Fable: « our 


Author thinks extremely favourable to his 
Interpretation. The Sound of the Ar- 


rows he will have to mean the Noiſe the 
Sun, as well as the other heavenly Bodies, 


makes in his impetuous Motion from Eaſt 
to Weſt, the imaginary Foundation of the 

Doctrine of ſome of the Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Harmony of the Spheres.- 


Apollo went like Night, to ſignify che 


: Blackneſs of the * which uſually ho- 
„ 


DER 8 
vers over Places infected. — He fat at a 
' Diſtance from the Ships, which agrees 
very well with the Sun ; but not with 
his fabled Anger ; for he would un- 
doubtedly take his Stand near to the Per- 


ſons he ſhot at. ——The Dogs and Mules | 
ſuffered firſt ; | becauſe by their prone 


Poſture more expoſed to the aſcending 
5 Vapours. Nine Days the wi inged Arrows 
of the God flew through the Camp, is is 
drawn from daily Experience, that : the 
odd Days are critical in  Diſcaſes.- 
Achilles is the Perſon that ſtops the Cot i 
: tagion, who had been inſtructed by Chi- 
ron the Centaur, famous for his Know- 
ledge of Phyſic. —— Juno gave Achilles 
the Hint, to point out the clearing of the 
turbid Air ; and for that Reaſon ſhe has 
the Epithet of White-arm'd.- —The Ar- 
my being freed from the Peſtilence went 
through the Ceremony of a Luſtration, 
uſual in ſuch Caſes.—— Ulyſſes appears to 
5 have offered the propitiatory Sacrifice to 
no other than the Sun, by the Hymns 
ceaſing 
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and ſaw them. 
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ceaſing with his ſetting, the Devotions | 


being continued as long as the God heard 
The fair Wind in 


the Morning he areas of the gentle 


Breeze ariſing from the Dews before the 


Sun arrives at the Meridian, 3 5 


Some of theſe Circumſtances, it muſt 


be owned, are explained with Judgment 


and Probability. When a Plague is de- 


ſcribed, the uſual Concomitants of it can- 
not be omitted by an Author of much 
leſs Learning than Homer. The Thick- 
neſs of the Air, and the Dogs and Mules 
falling before the Men were ſeized by the 
Diſtemper, could not eſcape his notice, ; 
I ſhall not diſpute the Decorum obſerv- 
edi in ſingling out Achilles, for the firſt Man 


to propoſe an Enquiry into the Cauſe of 
the Calamity.- 


His Remark upon the 
Propriety of the Epithet acuuuaevec, white- 


arm'd, applied to Juno, is fine; but I 
doubt not well- founded: for the Plague 


was raging in all it's Fury, when Achilles 
called 
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called the Princes to this Conſultation ; 


and his Motion was to apply to all the 
Methods of Divination to diſcover the 
Cauſe, that Apollo might be attoned, and 
the Army ſaved. The State of the At- 
moſphere then muſt have till continued 
black and ſickly, ſo far from it's clearing ; 
off at the Criſis of the Diſorder. . 


80 far, Pieds Js 
well enough with the Allegory, that Epi- 
thet being applied on other Occaſions to the 
4 Goddeſs, where it is impoſſible it ſhould 
have a myſtical Senſe. But as every Trait, 
tho' not every Word in an Allegory ought 
to have ſomething to anſwer it in the 
Truth, there are ſeveral here, which can- 
not be adjuſted to this Hypotheſis, with- 
out a warm Imagination, and the ſtrongeſt 
5 Prejudice in it's F avour.— 
of the Arrows being put for the melodi- 
ous Harmony of the Spheres, of which 
; there i is not one Word any where i in f - "i 
ner; and the pretty Diſcovery of the odd 
Days 


The Hiſſing 
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Days being held critical, which ſeems to 


have been made by the Phyſicians many 
Ages after him, are ſo violent Strains, 
that they need no Confutation.- 


One 
can hardly forbear ſmiling at his ſuppo- 
ſing the far-ſhooting God to have ſo weak 


an Arm, that he could not kill, unleſs he 


were within the Camp, and very near the 


Perſons he aim dat. 


But aſter all this torturing, the princi- 


pal Facts are ſunk; Facts, upon which 
the whole Poem turns. The Subject of : 
the Iiiad is the Wrath of the Son of Pe- 


leus, fruitful of ten thouſand Woes to the 


Greeks. What gave Occaſion to it? Apol- 
h, upon the Complaint of his Prieſt, ſent 
a Plague into the Camp. Achilles encou- 
raged the Augur to reveal the Cauſe of the 

_ Calamity, promiſing to protect him againſt 
the Anger of the Mightieſt, tho? it ſhould 
be Agamemnon himſelf, On this Aſſur- 


ance he unfolds the Secret, and declares 


his God would never remove his heavy 


Hand 
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Hand till the Daughter of Chryſes was re- 
ſtored, and an Hecatomb offered. Hard 


Words enſue between the two Princes, 
which ended in Agamemnon's forcing 


- away Achilles s Miſtreſs. The latter from 
that Moment withdrew his Aſſiſtance. 


— ere is the Source of the Grecian 
Woes. 


The working up of never fo many al- 


legorical Circumſtances into the Story, 
can never deſtroy the eſſential Parts of the 
Action. It is to no purpoſe to alledge 
the Abſurdity of the Notion, and that 
Homer could never be ſo credulous to be- 
lieve, nor ſo impious as to vent ſuch falſe 
Opinions. Whatever his Deſign was, 
we cannot ſuppoſe he intended to repre- 
ſent his Countrymen, upon whom the 
Tad is a Panegyric, as ſo weak and filly, 
as to imagine a Diſtemper altogether for-:-_ 
tuitous to be ſent as a Judgment from 
Heaven, A God is here introduced, 
with as much Evidence and Pomp, and 


afts 


( 63 ) | 
acts as much in Character, as any Deity 
can do. And if ,the Foundation of 
Achilles's Anger be allegorical, muſt not 
the Anger itſelf be allegorical too, and 
all it's Effects of the fame ſhadowy Na- 
ture? Homer turns the Spenſer of the 
Antients ; but not half ſo inſtructive, be- 
cauſe unintelligible. The Triad may be 
a Syſtem of Divinity, Morals, Architec- 
ture, or any thing elle, that a rich Inven- 
tion undertakes to > make it. 


7, There is no Fable, in high; the 
Allegory proceeds ſo ſpeciouſly, as in the 
ſecond ; where Minerva comes down 
from Heaven, to prevent Achilles from 
putting Agamemnon to Death. Inviſible 
to all beſides, the takes hold of his Hair, 
admoniſhes him to reſtrain his Paſſion, 
which yet ſhe allows bim to. vent i in Re- 


1 proaches. 


There is no Neceſſity to recite the 
; learned Reaſoning of our Author upon 
this 


ec 
this Article. His Concluſion in ſhort is, 
that when Achilles was upon the Point of 


uſing his Sword, the Reaſon of his Head 
being darkened by the Paſſions of his 


Breaſt, his Underſtanding awoke, and al- 


moſt recovered itſelf from the Drunken- 


neſs of Indignation. The Goddeſs com- 


ing to his Aid reſtored Peace to his di- 
ſturbed Soul. But as, after all, it was 
no more than human Conſideration, it 
only cut off che Fool-hardineſs of Ac- 

tion; but left behind it ſome Remains 
of Anger: for violent Paſſions do not ſub- 

fide at once. Reflection and Penitence are 


very juſtly called Minerva in the poetical 


Language. This Goddeſs is only ano- 
ther Name for Underſtanding; by, 


that is, by the Inſertion of one ſmall Let- 


ter, to bring it nearer to its primitive, 2 


Ab epd, from apts, to behold, as exa- 


mining every thing by ſharp-ſighted Con- 


ſideration. 7 


| But ö 


But whatever Appearance of Truth 
this Senſe bears at firſt View, we muſt 
remember, that Minerva | is ſent on this 


Errand by Juno, out of an equal Regard 2 


to both the contending Princes. Now, 
the Nature of Allegory will not allow 
: any of it's Agents, eſpecially a prime 
Mover in an Action, to ſtand as a Cypher. 
And indeed throughout the Thad, ſhe 
generally accompanies, and acts in Con- 
| Cert with Juno, a Goddeſs, that ſome- 
times diſcovers Cunning, but has too 
ſtrong Paſſions to be wiſe. But they 
were embarked in one common Cauſe, | 
and had each the fame Reſentment to 
eh which is the Bond of their Uni- 
They were both diſpleaſed at the 
| A Jupiter gave the Trojans over 
the Greeks. Juno flies out into bitter 
Words. Minerva, as becomes her Cha- 


racter, is filent, and takes care not to 


provoke the ſupreme God, who ſhe knew 
could play the Tyrant when his Blood 


(66 x 
was up. Howérer the ventures once too 


fear, againſt his ſtrict Injunctions, with 


his diſobedient Wife, to aſſiſt the Greoks. 


Jupiter ſends a terrible Meſſage to them 


both, and threatens to imprint his Thun- 
der ſo deep in them, that they ſhould not 
heal for ten Years to come ®. From u. 
10 he expected no better, but expreſſes 
higher Diſpleaſure at Minerva, whom he 
Would teach what it was to reſiſt her Fa- 
ther. Iris delivers the Meſſage in all it's 
- Severity, with the Addition of the Epi- | 
tmet of audacious Bitch to Minerva into 
the Bargain t. „ 


N. ow when I take Jupiter for the fiery 

; Ather, Juno for the lower Air, and Mi- 
ner va for the Perfection of human Rea- 
ſon, I can by no means reconcile the 


Conduct of Minerva, ſtanding in theſe 


Relations, with the other Parts of her al- 
legorical Hiſtory, If there is a Proprie- 


* liad. viii. 8 
+ xb a4. ib. 423. 


to) 


tes, her Character is loſt in the other 
Actions. 


. 


2. When Ae eee ſent for Brifis, 


Diſhonour done him; infiſts upon her 
ſolliciting Jupiter to give ſuch Superiori- 


ty to the Tryans, as to reduce both his 


. Countrymen, and their haughty Leader, 


to a Neceſſity of begging his Aſſiſtance, 
do protect them from Hector, for whom 
1 he only was an Over-match; and in- 
ſtructs her to enforce the Petition by her 
5 Merits with Jupiter. It ſeems Juno, 
Neptune, and Minerva, had once con- 


ic ſpired together to bind the ſupreme God. 
e Thetts diſcovered it, and brought up to 


ſe Heaven the hundred handed Giant, whoſe 


Name among the Gods was Ægeon, a- 
» mong Men Briareus. The three Deities 
ty were intimidated at the Sight of this huge 


E 2 . Fellow 


ty and juſtneſs i in her Addreſs to Achit. | 


Achilles in the Bitterneſs of his Heart 
complains to his Mother, Thetis, of the 
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Fellow guarding the Throne, and drop 4 
their Deſign. 


In this Fable, A Plot 18 | formed, 
& ſays our Author, againſt Jupiter, the 
0 moſt powerful Part of the Univerſe, 
ec by the other Elements, Juno, the Air, 
'-', 5, Neptune, Water, and Minerva, that i 18, 0 
* the Earth, who has that Name, be- 
ce cauſe Minerva is the univerſal Former 
5 « of Things, and perpetually exerting 4 
00 her Energy. Theſe Elements were " 
40 firſt nearly related, by their intimate 
Tory Mixture with one another. Confuſion 9 
a0 began to enter among them. Provi- 
© dence came in to remedy this Diſorder, : 
5 and fix'd the Elements within their juſt 
En Limit, and is therefore properly call- 
22 1 of. Thetis, from diſpoſing Things 
cc in juſt Order. Many-handed Force, 
0 Briareus, aſſiſted her i in this Deſign ; 
« © for it was impoſſible to reduce ſo migh- 
8 ty Things diſtemper” d to a found State 
56 et great Force.“ | 
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1 des here thinks bs has given * 


, — ©, 2 EG... 


f probable and philoſophical Air to a Fable, 


which other Admirers of the Poet judge it 


ſafer to leave wrap'd up in the Darkneſs 
of Antiquity, and confeſs they cannot 
find out it's Meaning, tho they aſſure us 


it muſt have had one. But to ſay nothing 


of the Violence offer'd to the Virgin- 
Goddeſs, who by the Mythological Ma- 
gic- Wand, inſtead of Wiſdom, either Di- 
vine or Human, here becomes Brute 
| Earth, only to ſerve this Purpoſe ; Thetis ; 
bor no better Reaſon appears under the 
Character of Divine Providence, which 5 
ſhe no where elſe ſuſtains. —— She! is the 
Daughter of old Nereus, a a God of the 
Sea, nurſed by Juno *, married to Peleus, 
by whom ſhe became the Mother of | 
Achilles. We find her complaining of 
the Injury done to her Dignity, in being 


obliged to take a Mortal to her Huſband, 


1 now turn d an infirm old Man, and the 


E > Griets 


| * Iliad. xxiv. 60: 
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Griefs ſhe ſuffered for her Son, over whoſe 
approaching Fate ſhe ſhed many a Tear *, 
'Tis Pity Minerva, who in another Ex- 
plainer of Myſteries is Providence f, had 
not introduced the irreſiſtible Son of Nep- 
tune, who was ſo much ſuperior to his 
Father in Strength. But for Thetis, one 
of the loweſt of the Deities, who is hard- 
ly ever named, but as the Daughter of 7 
| Nereus, or the Mother of Achilles, to re- 
prefent the great Cauſe of univerſal Or- 
= Is a Strain, that” Fable elf cannot : 
? bear. J | 


s « 


And as he Theogony, Station, Life, 


and Actions, ſeem all to declare againſt 


tis Solution; fo it deſtroys the Cohe- 


rence of this with the main Action of the 
Poem; for what conceivable Connection 
has fuch a Tumult among the contend- 
ing Elements in the Beginning of the 
World, or ſhortly after, quie ted by diſ- 

bdioſing 


RY. Tlizd, xviii. 430. 
+ Thumat. N. D. Ps 20. 


AJ 
pling Wide and Power, with the . 
Argument with Jupiter to gratify the 
wild Reſentment of Achilles by fuch 4 
; n . | 


3 Aa Difficulties lie againſt his 
Senſe of the next Fable he defends. —— 
Juno had perceived the ſecret Conference 
between her Huſband and Yetis, and 


could not but be ſenſible of the Concuſ- 5 


ſion of the whole Frame of. Nature, 5 


which attended the Motion of Jupiters 
| Head, when he granted her Petition. 
And as Suſpicion, the moſt deceitful 


= Thing in the World, ſometimes judges 
right, ſhe inferred from the collated Cir- 


| cumſtances what Jupiter had engaged wo. 


do; and open'd her Diſcontents pretty 
1 roughly before all the Deities aſſembled 
at a Feaſt, The Paſſions roſe ſo high on 
both ſides, that Vulcan thought fit to 

ſtrike in, to prevent Miſchief. He ad- 
viſes his dear Mother to hold her Tongue, 
3 E 4 and 
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and not provoke Jupiter to proceed to 
Extremities; for his part, if it came to 
that, he durſt not interpoſe, having ſuf- 
fered ſo much on ſuch an Occaſion once 
before, when Jupiter threw him head- 


long from Heaven to Earth, He was a 


whole Day in falling, and at Sun-ſet lay | 
breathleſs in the Ifland of Lemnos, where 


| he was taken up and cheriſh' d LP the In- 
3 habitants, 


We have a diverting Inſtance of the 
| Extravagance of the allegorizing Humour 
in the Senſe put ppon this Fall of Vulcan 
by Crates, mentioned by our Author, — 
That Jupiter wanting to take the ext | 
Meaſure of the World, impreſſed equal 
— Motions upon two Flambeaus at the ſame | 
Moment. One of them the Sun, flew | 
from Faſt to Weſt; the other Vulcan, 
from Heaven to Earth, They both reached 
their reſpective Points at the ſame Inſtant. 
—Heraclides rejects this Interpretation . 
as a wild Conceit, and then propoſes his 


(33) e 
own ; in Snbſtance this. Men, in the 
firſt Ages, did not enjoy the Convenience 
of Fire. It was no Production of Earth, 

but drawn from above by certain brazen 
Inſtruments, fitted for the Purpoſe; placed 


oppoſite to the Sun at Noon- day. That 


Lemnos is ſingled out for the firſt Receiver 


of Fire, becauſe Flames iſſued ſponta- 
5 neouſly out of Vulcanos i in that Iſland. 


15 ſhall not enquire what Inſtruments . 
Men could make for collecting the fiery 
Sun- beams (for 1 ſuppoſe that is what he 
means by attracting the omwnpec ) before 
Fire and the Ways of procuring it were 
commonly known and praiſed ; nor in- 
Fiſt on the Incongruity c of making Vulcan 
fall from Heaven upon Lemnos, if the 
Fire there aroſe from ſubter raneous Ca- 
verns ; nor oppoſe to this Conjecture the 
different Accounts antient Hiſtorians give 
of this God : but take 1 it, as it ſtands, 


8 


/ 
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His direct Proof of the Identity of Vul- 
can and Fire is, that the Poets, particu- 
larly Homer himſelf, often give Fire the 


Name of Vulcan; which i is eaſily anſwer- 


cd from a Principle I ſhall have Occaſion 
to mention * and by, ; 


Now hs we compare this philoſo. 
phical Hypotheſis with the general Cha- 
racter and Actions of the God in other 


Parts of the Ziad, I doubt they will hard. 
ly appear reconcileable to a Man, that ex= 


4 amines without Prejudice. Pi ulcan, the 
Son of Jupiter and Juno, was born 

: 18 which gave his F ather ſuch an 

Averſion to him, that his Mother, to pre- 
ſerve him from his Cruelty, delivered him 
to Tbetis to be nurſed privately in the Sea. 
When he grew up he diſcovered fo ex, 


cellent a Genius for Mechanics, that Ju- os 


piter himſelf was obliged to him for 
; building his . Palace, as . 5 
* 


75 


as well as the 1 5 the Deities for their 
Manſions *. Among other curious Works 
he made Tripodes, that ran of them 
ſelves to the Entertainments of the Gods, 
when there was occaſion for them, and 


returned in the ſame Manner to their 


8 Places. To make walking eaſy to him- 
. ſelf, he made little Female Statues, in- 
ſtinct with Spirit, and endued with the 
Power of Self- motion ＋. In the Fable 
before us, to prevent the fatal Effects of 
: the Diſſenſion between Jupiter and Juno, 5 
he riſes, performs the Office of Cup- 5 
: bearer, and hops about from God to God, 45 
in ſo uncourtly a Manner as to raiſe an in- 
extinguiſhable Laughter i in Heaven, and 
thereby reſtores good Humour and Jolli- . 
ty 1. We find him afterwards, at the 
| Requeſt of Thetis, making a Suit of Ar- 
mour for her Son, in return for her Care 
of his Infancy, which he recounts to his 


| Wit with a ſtrong Senſe of Gratitude ; 
and 


* Iliad. i, 607 f xvii. 30. f l. 571. 
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and to that Goddeſs herſelf withes it were 
in his Power to protect her Son from his 
approaching wy” * 
. bare now gone through the Fables 
of the firſt Book, in the Order I find 
them with their Explications in Heracli- 
des. In conſidering his Expoſitions, 1 
5 have entered no farther into the minute 
Circumſtances of the Narratives, than he 
leads the Way; nor drawn my Argu- 
ments againſt the allegorical Senſe from 
the dramatic Part, I mean the Particulars 
of the Dialogues between the Agents; 
becauſe the Laws of Allegory are no 
where, that I know of, ſo clearly and 
fully lated, as might be neceſſary for de- 
termining the Queſtion from ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances; and what ſome might ap- 
prehend inconſiſtent with the Nature of 
this Figure, to others might appear a 
beautiful Embelliſnment of it. 1 have 
therefore laid the main Streſs upon the 
| End, 


* Iliad. xvill. 464. 
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End, Dependence, and Connection & 


each Fable with other Parts of the Ac- 
tion. This Method I take to be the 
| leaſt liable to Exception, For whatever 
| might be ſaid for the myſtical Senſe of a 
Story of this or that God, ſtanding as an 
entire Piece by itſelf, the Unity of Ac- 
tion in an heroic Poem requires a Conſiſten- 
cy in it's Parts, and a juſt Connection of 
each with the principal Fable. And if any = 
Senſe of an Epiſode or Incident deſtroy | 
| the Probability, ſpoil the Decorum, or 
break the Action into independent Fables, 


it ſeems plainly to follow, that Senſe could 


never be the Intention of the Poet, whoſe 


Work, however various in the Parts, muſt 


| form one coherent Body. So that if great- 
er Latitude ſhould be given, than ever was 


allowed in this Figure, if one ſhould even 


relax Allegory into Parable, till Reaſons 
muſt ſtand good, drawn juſtly, as I hope 
theſe will be found to be, from the Na- 

ture of Epic Poeſy, which admits of no 
Din, ſince Ariſtotle 8 excellent Obſer- 


vatons 
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vations upon Hamers Practice ſo well l. 


2 it. 


It has been already hinted, that the Ex- 
plications of the ſame Fable muſt differ as 
widely as the Principles of the Expoſitors, 
and the Uſes they think fit to make of 
them, I have not ſingled out theſe of 
Heraclides as eaſier to impugn than the 
reſt; but take them as a fair Sample of 
1. philoſophical way of refining upon 
poetical Fictions. However different the 
Doctrines be, which are to be maintain- 
ed, the Method of i interpreting in gene- 
ral is the fame, and _ the "ae 
Liberties, N 


But tho' the Uſe Homer makes of his 
Machines is abſolutely inexplicable upon 
the allegorical Plan, as I hope will appear 
evident from what has been ſaid ; yet it 
was certainly moſt exactly fuited to the 
| wle Creed of Greece, 


Bach 


0 


Each of the Dane aide e guts 1 
ticular Department of the Univerſe; to 
which however they were not ſo con- 


fined, but that upon certain Occaſions 


they might alſo exert their Power elſe- 
where. For aught appears in Hamer the 
| Greeks by no means directed their Wor- 


ſhip to the Elements, or Parts of the 


World; but to ſome Deity, or 
whom they imagined to preſide over theſe F 
Parts. T he Earth and Rivers were not 
believed to have any Divinity in them- 
: ſelves; but Powers were invoked that in- 
habited and governed them. This i is ſo 


well known, that it is needleſs to confirm 


it by a Multitude of Quotations. A fingle 


' Paſſage in our Poet himſelf may plainly 


” ſhew how he underſtood it. Neptune | 


acting vigorouſly in favour of the Greeks, 


in Anſwer to an Order from Jupiter to 
deſiſt, complains of his Brother's uſurp- 
ing more than fell to him in the Diviſion 
of che World among the Sons of Saturn, 

Heaven : 


- ati og —— —- ——P 
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"IWF. 

Heaven was Fupiter's Lot; the infernal 
Regions fell to Pluto; Neptune himſelf 
had the Sea ; and — Earth was common 


ther dl . 5 HOY 


8 Tas by a Subtlety, which ſeems to 
4 been ſuggeſted by this very Principle 
of a divine Agency preſent every where, 
that the Philoſophers in more enlighten'd 
Times were wont to excuſe their Compli- 
ance with the eſtabliſhed Religion. They 
did not adore, as they did not believe, a 
| Multitude of Gods ; but paid their Vene- 
ration to one and the ſame Supreme Being, 
| pervading and diſplaying his Perfections 
through all the ſeveral Parts of Nature, 
under different Denominations. By Ju— 
piter they addreſs'd him as governing in 
Heaven; by Neptune a8 Sovereign i in the 
Sea; under the Name of Minerva they 5 
Teverenced the Wiſdom, of Hercules, the 
5 Power of the ſame Deity. 1 15 
5 70 


1 lad. xv. 185. 


1 


To return; the 00] pepmo?, Gods 3 
Particular Diſtricts were as firmly be- 
lieved, in thoſe early and rude Ages, as 
the Exiſtence of a Cloud-compelling Fove 
himſelf; only with this Difference, that 
all the reſt, even in their peculiar Pro- 
vinces, were ſubject to his Controul. 
This makes it eaſy to conceive why Apollo, 
who ſteered the Courſe of the Sun, in- 
flicts his Vengeance by a Contagion; 1. 
ner va, the Goddefs of Wiſdom, ſuggeſts 
moderate Counſels to Achilles ; and Vul. 
can compliments the ſame Hero with his . 
6. e Arms. 


Again, their Deities Aer red greatly in in 


. Extent of Knowledge and Power; in 


their Appetites, Paſſions, Degrees of mo- 
ral Qualities, Ends and Means of obtain 


8 : ing them; and had ſeparate Intereſts too, 


each of them favouring particular Na- 
tions, or ſingle Perſons, according to their 
Attachments to their Worſbip.— And 


F hence 


— — 


( 92 * Fafa 
hence ſurely Diſſenſions and Trials of L 
Skill in Heaven, and the Arguments they 
b 1 ſupport each his own Pretenſions, 
W accounted for much more naturally 5 
than by 1 importing into the Thad and Oayſ- 
fey the various Syſtems formed by con- 
templatiye Heads ſo many Ages after his 
Death. Such Diverſities of Character and 
Intereſt among them gave occaſion to the 
Remark in Longinus, that Homer made 
Gods of his Heroes, and Men of his 
Gods. But this · is not ſo much to 
be charged to the 5 account of the 
Re Poet, as of the Religion to Wich he TY 
LES adapted his Compoſitions. Terence fur- 
niſhes us with a very natural Inſtance of 
the pernicious Effect of Vices ſanctified 
by the Examples of Celeſtials in a young 
ö Gentleman encouraged to a Rape by the 
| Picture of Jupiter falling into Danat's 
Lap in a golden Shower. soch Immo- 


by I 
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ralities in the received Mythology drew | j 
re 

from Laciuntius this ſevere Reflection, _ 
that it was impoſſible f for the Worſhipers : 
Sans : of | a ws 


( 83 ) 
of the Gods to be virtuous, for that they 
| were trained by the Gods themſelves to 


this Author may not be ſuſpected as in- 
diſtinguiſhed Demons into good and bad; 


impure and bloody Rites, were of the 


low waaek of it as Plainly as Lacfan- 
tius 5 . 


* Fe inter Pen juſti efle homines, qui etiamſi 


aſtitiam? Ad placandum enim Deum, quem colas, iis 

rebus opus eſt, quibus illum gaudere ac delestan ſcias. 

Divin. Inſt. V. 10. 

+ Plut. Porph. & Platonici paſſim. | 

1 IIde sau guy ſvs len- 54 kak OTE, rage 

Ys beg. wiab r TeaTleoi re, 2 rear lor 9 15 
1 EY XII, Znyos e Flat. Rep. 3. 


the Practice of Impurity x. And that 


duced by his Chriſtianity to repreſent 
their religious Opinions as worſe than 
they were, the Philoſophers themſelves 


and ſome of them don't ſcruple to ky | 
that all thoſe, that were delighted with 


latter kind . Plato was well aware of 
the dangerous Influence theſe wicked Ex- 


ploits of the Gods might have upon the 
moral Diſpoſitions, and expreſſes his Ap- 


Mid: - 1, dl 


natura ſint boni, ab ipſis tamen Diis erudiantur ad i in⸗ 


( 849 


if Homer mixed Aeris Fables wht 
thoſe of his own Country, we cannot 
| thence infer them to be of the allegorical 
Kind. What the myſtical Senſes of their 
Tales were, it is impoſſible to be inform- 
ed, as they were carefully concealed by 
their Prieſts. And perhaps the Moderns 
have been too complaiſant to their Profeſ- 
ſion, when they ſuppoſe them to have 
contained a precious Treaſure of Wiſdom. 
Plutarch s ingenious Comment upon the 
Hiſtory of their chief Deities, in which, 
he twiſts it all poſſible ways to bring i it to 
Reaſon, ſeems a ſufficient Proof, that the iſ 
beſt Interpretations of theſe Stories were 
extremely precarious. The common 
People certainly underſtoock them i in they 
loweſt, that is, their hiſtorical Senſe; and 
the Lewdneſs of ſome Parts of their Wor- 
ſhip affords an ample Teſtimony it was 
not the Religion of wiſe Men. They ſeem 
to have taken the common Licenſe to 
N conſecrate their Originals by aſcribing Di- 
8 vinii 


( 8 ) 


| | vinity to their Founders and firſt Bene- 
factors. And in this whatever Difference 
there were between them in other Re- 
ſpects) they were imitated by the ſuper- 
ſtitious Greeks, who gave a Place in their 
Calendar to the Inventors of any uſeful 
Art; or rather to thoſe, who imported into 
their Country what had been long known 
in other Parts, with which they had 
little or no Intercourſe. And as they dei- 


| fied the Authors of Diſcoveries that were 


of general Utility to Mankind; fo they 
gave the Names of the Deities themſelves 
to the Things which they believed they 
owed to their Induſtry or Wiſdom; thus 


Corn they called Ceres; Wine, a +, 


And this is the Reaſon Fi ire has the Ap- | 


HO of V. ulcan. 


The enen then introduc- 


ws. their. Theology from. that 
3 were probably no other, than 


ſuch as are noted by Diogorus ; ; the tranſ- 
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(86) 
ferring Rites, Myſteries, and fabulous 


Hiſtories from Egyptian to Grecian He- 
roes, as the Orgia of Bacchus applied by 

Orpheus to the Son of Semele*, The 
Egyptians had a Judicial Proceſs on the 


Characters of deceaſed Perſons, whoſe 


Bodies were carried over the Acberuſ Jan 
Lake near Memphis, to a Field, where 
People of the greateſt Figure were buried, 
by a Boatman called Charon. Judges fat, - 
and heard formal Accuſations and De- 
fences of their Conduct; and according 
to the Evidence laid before them, either 
granted or denied the Rites of Sepulture. | 
On this Proceſs Homer's infernal Judges, | 
all Grecian Heroes, are plainly founded +, 
with ſeveral other Circumſtances too well 
known to be recounted here. Now in 
theſe Innovations, whether introduced by 
Orpheus, or any other, and improved by 
: Homer, I can ſee the happy Invention of 


the 


* Diod. 1 i. is £4. Steph. 
Þ Diod, P- 1 


Ms. and FD 


(839) 


_ Poet, but no of an Alle- 
gory. 


% 


To mention no more Particulars, as the 
Pgyptians divided their Hiſtory into the 


Ages of Gods, Heroes, and Mortals; we find 
the ſame in Effect in that of the Greeks, 


with whom the moſt remote Times pro- 


duced their Deities; and theſe were ſuc- 1 
ceeded by the Sons of the Gods. Hence, 


among other Inſtances, Homer tells us 


the Name of Briareus in the Language at © 
the Gods was Ageon; which i is thus ex- 

plained by his Commentators, the one 
5 Name i is more antient than the other. 


Thoantions Grade en A e ee, 


and ſimple as the firſt Romans ; and their 


Guides were not leis knowing Be politic, 


_ appears by the artful Management of 


their Oracles. So that there is not leſs 
Reaſon to believe the former lincere in 
the Devotions paid to their Bacchus, Caf. 
tor, Pollux, Hercules and en, than 

Tu: f the 


(8). 
the latter in giving divine - Haquatk to. 
Eneas and Romulus. 


Theſe few general Remarks are ſuffici- 
ent to my preſent Purpoſe. Such then was 
the primitive Religion of Greece; ſo mean 
and wicked the Characters of their Dei- 
ties; and ſuch the Belief of the Vulgar, 
even in the moſt learned Times of Hea- 
theniſm. If it ſeems too abſurd ta be 


ſwallowed by Creatures endowed. with 


. Reaſon, we ſhould conſider that the com- 
mon People, whether for want of Oppor- 
tunities, Leiſure, or Inclination to exa- 
mine, give an implicit Faith to their 
Teachers; and the Reverence conceived 
in Childhood for their Anceſtors and Pa- 
rents, and for the religious Tenets they 
inherited with their Fortunes, was increaf- | 
ed by the Craft of Prieſts, whoſe Intereſt 
lay in keeping them in Ignorance. They 
durſt not even ſuſpect they were in an 
Error. Strength of Genius, and ſome 
happy Coujunctures, gave the moſt antient 
| Phi- 


1 
Philoſophers Courage to ſhake off their 


Fietters. They open'd the Way for others. 
| We have already ſeen the Reafon they 
had to diſguiſe the ridiculous Opinions of 
their Fathers, and why we cannot be de- 
termined in this Article by Euripides *, 
or any other, whoſe Authority is made 


uſe of by our Apologiſt, Men of Senſe 


the Country always produced : but what 
will not Men of Senſe believe in Points 
they never examine ? — In fine, general 
Conjectures can by no means ſtand againſt 
plain Facts. And that their Theology 
was ſo groſs might be eaſily evinced not 
only from the Teſtimony of the Hiſtori- 
ans, but from the Influence it had upon 
the Conduct and Toles of their ſeveral | 
| States. 


Now 


To confirm his Account of Homer's Jupiter, men- 


8 tioned above, he quotes theſe Lines from Euripides: 


opts Toy %%; u depend ib, 
* Y pe 2x00 2 25 d& [X,4NQIS 5 ; 
Tod Te YH Z ive, Tovd" nſov bed. 


As the Play this is taken from has not come down to us, 
we can't tell that it is meant to deſcribe Homer's Jupi- . 
ter. But ſuppoſing it to be ſo; Euripides 1s to be 


ranked among the N 
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"Now as it {peat to any Man at firſt 


| View, that Homer's Fables, the Charac- 


ters and Actions of the ſeveral Deities fall 


in very naturally with this Plan of Reli- 
” gion; and as they cannot be brought to 
any other Senſe without violent Contor- 
tions, and after all leave conſiderable Dif-: -- 
ficulties behind ; it ſeems to amount to a 
pretty ſtrong Proof, that theſe Fables were 


5 not : deſigned by: him for eee 


1 8050 not make an i-Mpology: to he. 


— greateſt Admirers of our Poet for offering 5 
my Objections to an Opinion, which is 
thought by ſome to redound to his Ho- 
nour. Homer is above Detraction. 
| Whoever Ms to leſſen his Cha- 
racter, will only conſecrate his own 


to Contempt. Tis a ſufficient Teſt of his 


Merit, that he has pleaſed every under- 


ſtanding Age, in every Country, for three 
' thouſand Years, And I don t know that 


we 


„„ e WA 
we are ſo much indebted to any thing, as 
to the Veneration for this God of the Euro- 

pean Poets, for the Formation of the true | 
claſſical Taſte, and for the Recovery of it 
when loſt, firſt in Roman Luxury, and 
then in Gothic Barbarity. Every Age 
has its Characteriſtic in Compoſition and 
Stile. As Knowledge; Virtue and Liber- 
ty, have declined, all the Species of falſe 
Wit, favoured by ſeveral other Circum- 
ſtances, have prevailed in their Turns ; 
and the Perverſeneſs of Faſhion has drawn 
the greateſt Men into certain Meanneſſes, 
| which are the Reproaches of Works ad- 
— 5 mirablein all other reſpects. But when Ho- 
s Excellency was acknowledged, and 
; Authors of a true claſſical Taſte, formed 
by his Example, and by the Precepts and 
Writings of thoſe, that underſtood and 
_ imitated him, aroſe from time to time to 
point out his Beauties, a Reformation ne- 
ver failed to take place, Puns, Conceits, 
epigrammatic Points, Fuſtian, and Bom- 
baſt, 
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baſt, fell of courſe before the pure Labs 
guage of Nature, of which he was the 
true Standard, and perhaps contributed 
as much to accompliſh the Orator, as the _ 
Poet. The Nature and Extent of his 
Poems gave room for all the Varieties of 
fine Writing, of which he ſhews himſelf a 
perfect Maſter. Art can do no more than 
trace the Ways of Nature. The Poet 
pleaſes, inſtructs, warms, and even works 
up to a ſtrong Enthuſiaſm every Reader, 
who has Muſic in his Soul. The Work 
of the Critic is only to explain the Reaſon 
of what the Unlearned feel, they don't 
know why. 


tn ſhort, wie need not endeavour to raiſe 


him higher by pretending to find in his 
Works Syſtems of Theology, and Philo- 

. ſophy, which he never intended to form; 
or by ſuppoſing him poſſeſt of Know- 
ledge, which he had no Opportunity to 

acquire, and to * a Language his 


Coun- 


3 


8 Country did not underſtand, His own Per- 
ſpicuity,Propriety,Elegance, abſolute Com- 
mand of the Paſſions, expreſſive Harmo- 
ny, and inimitable Majeſty, will always : 
ſecure him he firſt Place in Poetical 5 
| Fame. | 
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